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TWO STORIES IN ONE. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT, AUTHOR OF “DE PROFUNDIS,” “ SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM,’ 


CuarpTteR XXXIX.—WeE Leave EnGuanp. 
OLONEL MORPETH had hardly entered the | there was anything different in it from what any 
room before he recognised me. When he} lady would have shown an agreeable acquaintance 
addressed me I believe I received him in a per-| with whom she was on terms of no great inti- 
fectly unexceptionable manner; I do not think macy. He secmed to be acquainted with nearly 
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all the guests present, and after addressing them, 
he took a chair near me, and inquired after my 
mother and his little friend Adeline. I told him 
she was up-stairs with the children, and that I 
had no doubt she would be delighted to know 
he was here. He said he should go up-stairs and 
renew his acquaintance with her, but he did not 
keep his word, for he remained below till the party 
broke up. I must add that during the greater 
portion of the time he was in conversation with 
me, and with equal candour I may assert, not one 
word passed between us that all might not have 
heard. I will admit that his conversation, although 
on ordinary subjects, pleased me greatly, for it was 
marked with sound sense, gentlemanly feeling, and 
genial humour. But commonplace as our conversa- 
tion was, I could not disguise from myself a certain 
sort of indescribable feeling that his sentiments 
towards me were warmer than could possibly be 
judged by his words, and I almost dreaded to think 
that his society gave me greater satisfaction than 
was, under all circumstances of the case, justifiable 
in me to feel. 

The party at length broke up, and the colonel, for- 
getting his determination to see Adeline up-stairs, 
left the house before we did. I was grateful to him 
for going, having had some apprehension lest he might 
have offered to accompany us home, and had he done 
so I should hardly have known what answer to make 
him. I could scarcely have refused, and I confess I 
wished to conceal from my mother and child the fact 
that I had met him. Had I mentioned it to my 
mother, it would probably have given rise to some 
unpleasant arguments, and had Adeline known of it, 
it would certainly have come to my mother’s ears, 

I had now to determine what course of conduct I 
should adopt with regard to Colonel Morpeth. Should 
I remain indoors, or abstain from being seen in public 
assemblies? Both ideas I rejected. I tried to persuade 
inyself it was nothing but a little vanity on my part 
which induced me to think he admired me, and it 
would have been reprehensible in me to have ad- 
mired him more than any other agreeable common 
acquaintance. No, to keep to the house would be an 
act of cowardice, and I could not do so. 

Having made up my mind on the subject, I went 
out the next day, taking Adeline with me, and before 
we returned home, we met Colonel Morpeth. He 
now appeared delighted: to see Adeline, who rushed 
to him with great eagerness. I dreaded he might 
mention before her the fact of his having called on 
Mrs. Martin the previous day, but fortunately he said 
not a word on the subject. He walked with us for 
some time on the parade, and we passed several times 
before our own drawing-room windows. I knew my 
mother at the time was in the room, and probably 
might see us, but I had now “ wound up my courage 











quaintance, and nothing more. As to the fear of hig 
making inquiries into my marriage, it had all now 
passed away. With the exception of the imprudence 
of having married without my father’s knowledge, I 
had been guilty of no other act of indiscretion, and 
the punishment I had suffered, I considered, had to 
a certain degree exonerated me from my fault in the 
eyes of the world. After all, I thought, it would 
perhaps be better for the colonel to know the whole 
circumstances of the case, as it would stop any 
advances on his part, should he really contemplate 
making them. He had not certainly given me the 
slightest reason to believe that such was his inten. 
tion, whatever my own folly might have induced me 
to think of his behaviour. 

Well, let me make a long and painful story ag 
short as possible, I now frequently met Colonel 
Morpeth, and our acquaintance seemed to be ripening 
fast into friendship. At last he asked permission to 
call, as he should very much like to see my mother, 
who, from a severe rheumatic attack, rarely left the 
house. Here was a difficult question for me to 
answer. In common courtesy I hardly liked to 
refuse, and yet felt unwilling to grant it. If he 
came, there was but little doubt my mother would 
receive him very coldly, and should I be justified in 
submitting him to treatment of the kind? No, I 
should be totally unjustified in doing so. After a 
moment’s consideration I determined to exaggerate 
my mother’s indisposition, and replied that I had no 
doubt she would have had much pleasure in receiv: 
ing him, but the state of her health was such as 
precluded her from seeing visitors, An unmistakable 
expression of sorrow appeared on his countenance on 
hearing my reply, but he said no more on the subject. 

The next day, before leaving the house, the servant 
brought me a letter which had been left by private 
hand. On breaking the envelope I found it contained 
an enclosure from Colonel Morpeth. My mother was 
present when I received it, and my agitation was 
so great that, without saying a word to her on the 
subject, I left the room that I might read my letter 
unobserved. It would be affectation on my part 
not to admit that as soon as I saw his signature I 
guessed the contents—probably the reader has done 
so already—which, beyond expressions of strong ad- 
miration and affection, conveyed an offer of marriage. 

And now came the difficult question—what answer 
was I to make? Bitterly did I realise my folly in 
having allowed him to renew my acquaintance. I 
greatly admired the man—nay, almost loved him, and 
possibly might even have gone a little further. And 
| now I had to tell him the truth that by the laws of 
England I was married to a man who was still alive, 
though our union had been declared illegal by the 
| laws of France. I could have gone still further, aud 


| told him that the man whom I formerly looked upon 





to the sticking point,” and I determined to show her | as the “ god of my idolatry,” I now regarded with a 


that I would treat Colonel Morpeth as a casual ac- | feeling of unutterable contempt. He had not only 
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his treason by a forgery and a lie. 


behaved like a traitor to me, but had accomplished | trepidation I now entered the drawing-room, but 
To that man | Mrs. Martin received me in so friendly and cordial a 


whom I despised I was bound for life ; for whatever | manner as to impress me with the idea that my 
my aversion might have been to him, and although | history was still unknown:to her. She gave as the 


by the laws of another country I might legally have 
made a match with a man [I loved, I had, thank God, 
still sufficient pride of womanhood about me to make 
me reject with abhorrence the idea of a union of 
the kind even with an honourable man whom I 
might love. But the letter required an answer, 
and I must give one. I sat myself down to my desk 
and commenced it, but all in vain, I could not go 
on, The very idea of acknowledging to a man 


whom I respected as I did Colonel Morpeth the ; families, and other similar chit-chat. 


effect of the hasty marriage I had concluded, ap- 
peared to me so repugnant that I was obliged to 
give over the attempt. 





| 
| 


principal reason for her visit, that not having seen 
me out she had feared I might be indisposed, and that 
fear had been confirmed by what she learned from 
little Adeline, whom she had met that morning. I 
told her I ha not been feeling very well lately, but 
that I now considered myself perfectly recovered, 
and hoped soon again to be able to leave the house. 
The conversation now turned on general matters, 
especially on the officers in the garrison, and their 
Presently 
Mrs. Martin said, “I am afraid we are likely to be 
deprived for some time of the society of a great 
favourite among us; I allude to Colonel Morpeth, 


At length I resolved on doing what, doubtless, the | who left Dover about a week since, and his return is 


reader will consider I ought to have done in the first 
instance—called in the assistance of my mother. I 
now entered the drawing-room, and told her the 
ofer I had received from Colonel Morpeth. I men- 
tioned my inability to reply to it, and begged she 
would do so for me. She readily assented, and it 
was agreed that I should send him a letter request- 
ing him to call in the afternoon of the following 
day. My mother would then see him, and explain 
how matters stood. 

The next day Colonel Morpeth called, and was 
shown into my mother’s presence. She then, without 
reservation, after thanking him for the honour he 
had done her daughter, explained to him my position 
and utter inability to entertain his offer. I never 
could obtain from my mother the particulars of the 
interview, but from what she let drop, I have full 
reason to believe that he felt keenly my position and 
his own, My mother extorted from him a promise not 
to further seek my acquaintance, and after in vain 
attempting to argue with her that if no union could 
take place between us, we might still be friends, he 
made it, assuring her at the same time that under 
every circumstance I should still be dear to him. 
But although now all communication or conversation 
had ceased between us, I felt convinced Colonel 
Morpeth still loved me. That I might not meet 
him I kept strictly to the house. The whole affair 
weighed on my spirits, and that it left its marks on 
my face I had full proof from the great sympathy 
and kindness shown me by my mother, who began 
to fear that confinement to the house would act pre- 
judicially on my health. 

We had now another visit from Mrs, Martin. When 
she arrived I was in my own room, and my mother 
received her, At first I was not disposed to see her, 
dreading the possibility of her having heard my 
history from Colonel Morpeth. On second thoughts, 
however, I determined to meet her, for even if she 





uncertain.” 

“T did not know he was attached to the garrison,” 
said my mother—more for the purpose of relieving 
me from the difficulty of answering, than for any 
other reason. 

“Nor is he,” said Mrs. Martin; “although he has 
the grade of colonel in the Guards, he is now on half 
pay. His reason for visiting Dover so often is that 


| he has a half-sister, married to one of our majors, 


to whom he is much attached. To tell you the 
truth,” she continued, speaking confidentially, “we 
all of us began to suspect there was some mystery 
in the ease, and women-like, our curiosity being once 
excited, we are determined to clear the mystery up. 
We more than suspect there is a disappointment in 
the way, and if so the major’s wife will know it for a 
certainty. We mean to attack her forthwith, and it 
will be hard indeed if she does not give way at last.’ 

“Oh! you always at your age fancy there must 
be a disappointment in the case,” said my mother, 
putting on her face an expression of gaiety I knew 
she was far from feeling. 

I attempted to support my mother’s proposition, 
but what I said I know not, so confused was I at the 
time. Nor did I recover my self-possession during 
the whole of our visitor’s stay, which fortunately 
was not for long. 

When we were alone I said to my mother, “It is 
evidently time, mamma, that we should determine 
what our future movements are to be. Stay in 
Dover I cannot. From the little I saw of Colonel 
Morpeth’s sister at Mrs. Martin’s, I am convinced 
she will easily yield to the persecution prepared for 
her, and if so all will be known, and I shall become 
the talk of the town. Now do let us seriously enter- 
tain the question of residing abroad.” 

“Where would you propose going to, Clara?” 

“Tt is immaterial to me, as long as we take up 
our residence in a town where I can obtain a good 


had heard all from him, I could be in no worse | education for Adeline. You must remember I am 


Position than I was at that moment. With some’ precluded from residing in France, for wherever I 
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may go, I will still call myself by the name of the 
unworthy man I married. We have therefore Ger- 
many and Italy to decide between.” 

“For a visit of a few months,” said my mother, 
“TI should have preferred Italy; for a continued 
residence, Germany. Iam sure if your dear father 
had been alive he would have agreed with me. Italy 
may have a finer climate, but I should object to live 
for any length of time in a Roman Catholic country.” | 

“Then let us decide on Germany, mamma.” 

“ Agreed ; but what town shall we reside in?” 

I left the question entirely in her hands, and at 
length she selected Dresden. 

We now began as quietly and rapidly as possible 
to make preparations for our departure. I had 
agreed with my mother that we should conceal from 
all the place of our ultimate destination, not even 
mentioning it to Adeline or her nurse. Sarah had, 
expressed her willingness to accompany us wherever | 
we might go. We arranged matters so well, that only | 
three days before our departure was even Sarah 
aware of it. 


fortnight afterwards we were comfortly settled in 
Dresden, without one of our friends in England 
knowing to what part of the world we had removed. 





CHAPTER XL. 
MUTUAL INSTRUCTION. 
A sINGLE chapter will suffice for a description of all, 
that will be interesting to the reader during the | 
next four years of my life, so placidly did the time 


pass away in Dresden. In winter we occupied apart- 


ments in the town, for the summer months we engaged | 
a cottage on the banks of the Elbe, some six miles | 


above Dresden. 
Saxony, Sarah, the nurse whom we had brought with 
us from England, left us to marry a German artisan, 
who had resided several years in England and spoke , 
the language fluently. To say the truth, I was by. 
n0,means sorry when Sarah left us, Ignorant of the 
German language herself, and consequently unable 
to converse with the other servants she met with, 
sbe grew fractious and irritable, and at times even 
impertinent. On one occasion she gave so much | 
licence to her tongue that I was obliged to tell her, 
that if she ever again behaved in so disrespectful a 
manner, I should certainly send her home. 

For the next few weeks things passed off quietly, 
enough, when one morning Sarah told me she wished | 
for my advice. A“ German gentleman,” she said, had | 


made her an offer of marriage, that she had accepted | 


him, and now came to ask my opinion. 
that as she had concluded matters so far, it would 
be useless on my part offering any assistance or 
advice on the subject. 


ene of those wno marry in haste and repent at leisure. 


I then paid some short farewell visits 
to the few accquaintances we had in Dover, and a 


After we had been a few months in | 


I told her 


I hoped, however, that she | 
had made a good choice, and that she would not prove | 








Sarah replied that she had every reason to believe 
the match she was about to make would be a good 
'one. True, he was some years older than herself, 
but that she had looked over, as she found he had 
contrived to put by (for a German artisan) a‘good 
bit of money. He was, morever, a man much given 
to improving his mind and assisting others in doing 
the same. I inquired how she had discovered these 
qualifications in him. She replied, by the manner 
| she had become acquainted with him. He had fre. 
| quently noticed her when out with Miss Adeline, she 
said, and hearing her speak English, he thought he 
| should like to practise it, as he had a great love for 
the language, and feared he had forgotten a good 
deal since he had left England. 
“But,” she continued, “I can assure you, ma’an, 
this is not the case, for I can understand every word 
he says as clearly as if I spoke myself.” 

“T admit, Sarah,” I said, smiling, “he evidently 
has a great wish to improve his own mind, but I 
do not, however, see how you prove his wish to assist 
others in doing the same.” 

“Why, ma’am,” said Sarah, somewhat sheepishly, 
‘he offered to teach me German. Of course I was 

on the point of refusing, but then I thought it 
| would be very unfair on my part if I helped him to 
| improve his mind in learning English, and didn’t in 
| my turn let him improve mine by learning German, 

|; And so you see, ma’am, by little and little it brought 
' about his making me an offer of marriage, which, as 
I said before, I accepted.” 

I told her I had no doubt of the fact, and she 
‘then went on to say, that after her marriage, her 
husband intended starting as a wheelwright and cart 
builder in one of the pretty villages in Saxon Swit- 
zerland, 
| Sarah’s marriage took place shortly afterwards, and 
fertunately turned out a very happy one. On the 
occasion of a little trip we made into Saxon Switzer- 
land three years after her marriage, we accidentally 
saw her. She was then the mother of a fine baby. 
She told us that her husband’s business was progress- 
ing in a most satisfactory manner, and that they had 
taken a farm—in fact, everything appeared couleur 
' de rose with her. 

Knowing the advantage of a child learning foreign 
_ languages when young, I immediately after Sarah’s 
"wedding engaged a German nurse for Adeline. At 
| first my daughter took but little fancy to Gretchen, 
but afterwards they became good friends. In fact, it 
could hardly have been otherwise for a better tem- 
pered creature than Gretchen I believe never existed. 
She had also another recommendation. She had re- 
ceived a good education, and was able to act almost 
as a nursery governess to Adeline, who under her 
instructions began to learn the German language 
with great rapidity. 

During the first two years of our residence in 
Dresden we had but few acquaintances, and these 
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were principally foreigners. Of course we formed 
the acquaintance of the English clergyman, who 
yolunteered to introduce us into the most respect- 
able families in Dresden, but my mother told him we 
wished to enter into society as little as possible. 
He readily took the hint, and although we kept on 
terms of friendship with his family, he on no occa- 
sion introduced us to any other society. 

At the end of two years I entered Adeline, who 
was then nearly seven years of age, at a somewhat 
high-class day school. Here she formed the ac- 
quaintance of several girls of her own age, and 
among them the daughter of a Count Bernstoff, who 
was one of the chamberlains of the court of the King 
of Saxony. Adeline’s intimacy with Fraulein Bern- 
stoff continued to increase, and they frequently 
visited at each other’s houses. Adeline was, moreover, 
invited one afternoon to a children’s party at the 
count’s house, where she had much notice taken of 
her, and she received more than one invitation for 
similar reunions in other houses, to all of which I 
allowed her to go. 

I must do myself the justice to say that these 
reunions hardly met with my approbation, but my 
mother, who on every practicable excuse did all she 
could to spoil Adeline, insisted on the child enjoying 
herself, and I had not the courage to hold out 
against the continued attacks of the two. 

And now arose a very difficult question—whether 
it would be possible for Adeline to continue accept- 
ing these invitations and give none in return. My 
mother insisted that we should. 

“You have no excuse, Clara, for not doing so,” she 
argued, “ for we have abundant room for a gathering 
of the kind, and it is not as if money were an object 
to us.” 

Of course I could not deny the truth of my 
mother’s arguments, and possibly might have been 
secretly pleased with them. We determined at last 
to give a children’s party, and that no exception 
might be made among Adeline’s sister pupils, or any 
heart-burning be created among them, we invited all 
who were above seven years of age. 

The afternoon for the party at length arrived, and a 
very merry time it was. The children all enjoyed 
themselves immensely, but great as their satisfaction 
may have been, it did not exceed my own or that of 
my mother. There were several adults present on 
the occasion, and among them the Countess Bern- 
stoff, whom Adeline had expressly wished to be 
invited. The countess was an amiable, accomplished, 
and handsome woman, possibly a few years my 
senior, and we soon became intimate. In the course 
of conversation, she asked me why I had not been 
presented at court. I told her our principal reason 
was that we did not wish to mix much in society, 
and that we hardly thought it would appear discreet 


for two ladies without any protector to be seen at 
reunions, no matter of how elevated a description 


they were. The countess combated my arguments 
with great energy, and I for some time defended 
as pertinaciously the position I had taken up. 





At length she said to me, “I will argue the matter 
no further with you at present, but will leave my 
husband to convince you on the subject. Be ac- 
; quainted with him you must, and the sooner you 
begin the better. We have a small reunion on Mon- 
day next, and I must insist on both you and your 
mother joining it. Remember, in our private re- 
| unions we Germans require no elaborate toilets: 
it is rather our friends than their luxuries we 
admire.” 

Both my mother and myself attempted to decline 
the invitation, but our defence was too feeble to be 
maintained, and at last we accepted. So many 
years had passed since I had been in society that 
when the Monday evening came I felt as nervous as 
a young girl of seventeen at her first large evening 
party. I was almost annoyed with myself for it. 
Instead, however, of the sensation subsiding, it 
rather increased than otherwise, until we had entered 
the Countess Bernstoff’s reception rooms. Here the 
feeling soon faded away, so friendly and courteous 
was the reception we received. My mother was 
scarcely less pleased than myself, for most of the 
guests spoke French fluently, although I had some- 
what the advantage in this respect, for I was now 
tolerably familiar with the German language. 

During the evening the count spoke to me on the 
subject of our being introduced at court, and the 
countess herself joined in the conversation. I gave 
the same reason for our objecting—that we had no 
gentleman with us, and that we did not like to 
appear in public by ourselves. 

“If you will allow me,” said the count, “I can 
smooth away that objection with very little difficulty. 
You shall be introduced as the friend of my wife, 
and as such you will be considered under my special 
protection. Now do not be so unkind as to offer any 
further excuse, but let me present you on the next 
court day.” 

After a few moments’ silence, we thanked the 
count for his courtesy, and both my mother and 
myself accepted the offer. 

I will not detain the reader with any description 
of our introduction at court, beyond saying that His 
Majesty received us in a most amiable manner, and 
that Count Bernstoff introduced us to most of the 
celebrities present. When we left the palace we 
found ourselves, instead of being the comparatively 
unknown persons we were before we entered it, now 
on terms of acquaintanceship at least with many 
of the first persons in Dresden. 

(To be continued.) 
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Rapes ANY were the expressions of tender- 
#} ness and love which fell from Im- 
manuel’s lips during the time of his 
sojourn upon the earth. Holy Scrip- 
ture is full of them; and it would 
fail of its own design if it were not; for its aim is 
not merely to testify to fact, but to let men read in 





should draw them into the communion of those 
blessed beings with the bands and cords of love. 

There is a twofold testimony in the Gospels by 
which God would witness of himself to our hearts. 
The one is the record of what Jehovah did, and the 
other, of what Jehovah said. 

The Lord appeals to both, when he declares his 
love to man. 

And think for a moment over the history of the 
life of Christ. His miracles were full of tenderness 
and love. He restored the withered arm. He 
sent the lame rejoicing on his way. He taught 
the eyes which were blind to drink in the light; 


did but touch him, and she was made whole. 
When the widow’s home was robbed of its sun- 
shine and its joy, and the only son was dead, 
around whom her desolated spirit wreathed a 
mother’s tenderness and hope, Jesus bade the 
young man arise, and delivered him to that 
mother’s arms and heart again. 

But the mere record of miracles of mercy never 
would have been enough—men would suspiciously 
look into TuB LIFE of Christ. God knew that they 
would track his pathway through the relationships 
and socialities of every day; and so here all, too, 
is love; it seems as though whatever way man’s 
eyes turned, he should see and be won to God by 
“ Love.” 

And passing by the revelation which we have of 
Christ in his present exaltation, the assurance 
that we have of his being actually engaged in 
such offices, as much now as ever he was on earth, 
let us speak awhile of some of the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth, and which are 
the Christian’s stay and hope during the manifold 
trials and troubles of this mortal life. 

Some of these sayings are DIRECT, in revelation, 
when he stood forth superior to all the doctors of 
human law, the Expositor of the mind and the 
mysteries of God; and some are INCIDENTAL, as, 
e.g., the words of the text, when he cheers the 
hearts of the terrified disciples by words of kind- 
ness and by a manifestation of himself—“ Be of 


deeds and words the mind of God—to let them see | 
that character in the Father and the Son which | 


and she who had spent all her living on physicians | 


CHRIST WALKING ON THE SEA. 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC. 


* Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid.”—Matt. xiv. 27. 


good cheer ; itis I; be not afraid.” And first, ag 
to the circumstances under which these gracious 
words were uttered. We are told that Jesus had 
constrained his disciples to get into a ship, and to 
go before him to the other side. He had just per. 
formed a mighty miracle, and crowds were throng. 
ing around him, and his own peculiar followers 
were dismissed for a season, that, apart from what 
I may call “the sociality of religion,” as well as 
from the burthen of a public ministration, he 
might commune with God in a mountain apart in 
prayer. Jesus was alone! There are seasons of 
prayer which are individual—which the congrega- 
tion, the family, and even the very wife and child 
(our second self) must not be allowed to share; 
when every sound is hushed, and the chamber is 
as Christ’s lone mount to us, and we kneel in 
solitary worship before our God. And in the 
absence of Jesus the bosom of Gennesareth heaved 
with an angry storm—the wind was contrary to 
the disciples, as ofttimes life is to their successors 
| now; and they toiled in rowing; their little vessel 
strained in the fury of the tempest, and the wild 
gusts roared and howled arourd as though the 
dark spirit of the storm was clamouring for them 
as his prey. While Jesus was in the mountain in 
prayer, the disciples were on the shifting dark and 
perilous deep labouring at their toilsome oars; it 
was a little image of the Church. Immanuel is 
alone in prayer before the throne on high, his 
people are on the dark shifting ways and perils of 
the earth, striving to gain the other side. And 
over the abyss of the foaming waves, amid the 
darkness and mystery of the tempest, Christ 
walked. He did not glide as a spirit, but walked, 
as a man; it was his humanity that was miracu- 
lously upborne upon the waves; perhaps he had 
been praying for his followers in the mount, and 
now came to help them on the waters. 

“ And when the disciples saw him walking on the 
sea they were troubled, saying, It is a spirit; and 
they cried out for fear.’ Human cries mingled 
with the tempest gusts; they were called forth by 
that which of all things is the most awful to man, 
“the nearness of a supernatural agency; some- 
thing for which he cannot account.” Then were 
| spoken the words of the text. Jesus had left the 
| peaceful mountain of his prayer to bring peace 
with him to this troubled scene, and straightway 
| he spake unto them, saying, “ Be of good cheer ; it 
| is IT; be not afraid.” 
| Now, I would have you to observe this truth, 
‘that it is the aspect of God, AS REVEALED IN THE 
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yzsu, that dispels the fear of man. The great | 
terror of the disciples was at the appearance of “a _— 
spirit ;” “they supposed that it was a spirit, and | 
they cried out for fear.’ And Jesus reassured | 
them by a manifestation ef his personality. 

The aspect of God as a pure spirit frightens the 
mind of man; the awfulness of a self-existent, an 
eternal, an all-powerful Being, is more than the 
human mind can bear to come into immediate 
contact with. We should be terrified at the 
appearance of an angel, but an angel is only a 
creation; our knees would tremble at the sight of 
a dead man returned from the spirit-land, even | 
though we had known that same person in the | 
flesh some little time before; what, then, must it 
be to be near the Father of spirits, whom yet we 
cannot see ? 

The requirements of God as a spirit afford 
another element of our fear. When we think of | 
him as such, and apart from Jesus, who is God 
manifested in the flesh, we see him full of vast | 
demands. He makes no allowance for dis- 
obedience. He is a Spirit, and still claims from 
man debased that which he claimed from man wn- | 
fallen, “to be worshipped in spirit and in truth.” 
The standard of God’s requirements was not | 
lowered to suit man in his fall, although it was far 
harder to be reached by him in his depraved than 
in his originally holy nature; and so, without 
an incarnate Christ, there is a spirit ever pre- 
sent, crying, “ Pay all that thou dost owe,” and a 
flesh which cannot answer the demand. It is no 
marvel if man shrink from a Spirit Gop! He 
cannot understand him. The world around him 
is all hard substance; his senses come into con- 
tact with what they can handle and see; he does 
not perceive the hidden mystery that is associated 
with all around; he is too gross to discern the 
presence of the Spirit God: the condition of man’s 
apprehension is “ fallen.” 

It is in the human flesh of Jesus Christ that 
God draws near in mercy to man. When he 
approached the patriarchs of old and the holy 
Israelites before the actual coming of the Messias, 
it was through sacrifice which had respect to the 
breaking of the body and the shedding of the 
blood of an incarnate Christ. Revelations of glory 
might have been made without Jesus; but revela- | 
tions of mercy, which are God’s highest glory, 
could not. 

And now we, in the full blaze of Gospel light, 
are thus called upon to see our God. He, as it 
were, says to us— Children of Adam, behold and | 
realise my glory in your own flesh;” and this we | 
are to do at two great periods—in the day of our | 
salvation here, and in the day of our judgment | 
by-and-by. And has not Christ thus drawn near 
some of you? When the Spirit had been dealing | 
with your hearts, urging upon them a remem- | 








brance of their sins, quickening conscience and 
sharpening its sword against you until your heart 
seemed lacerated beyond all hope of recovery— 
wounded even unto death; who dispelled your 


| fears and stilled the angry breathings of your 


conscience, and told you to look up as high as 
the highest heaven, and expect to find there a 
Father and a Friend? Was it not Christ as a 
Saviour? You saw not God in his glory, sur- 


| rounded by the legions of the heavenly host—you 
| saw him not ruling worlds with a word; but you 


saw a crucified and shame-stricken man—‘a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief;” you saw a 
visage marred more than is the countenance of 


' the sons of men, and it was He that said—*“ Be of 
' good cheer; it is I; be not afraid.” 


But what 
springs of hope gushed from the wound in his 
piercéd side? What charm had he to soothe your 
pain and lull to sleep your hearts’ rending pangs P 
The spring of hope was in his human flesh; the 
charm was in his having been born of a woman ; it 
was not in his being a Gop willing to save, but in 
his being a Gop-man able to save. 

And thus assuredly comes he to us every day; 


| he would make us understand God’s justice and 


our salvation by the one mark, and that is, his own 


| body. He says—“ Why am I thus? Look at these 


four wounds in my hands and feet; every member 
is branded with the nail. Look at this pierced 
side and this thorn-crowned brow; why are these 
here, save that God might draw near to man to 
save and not to destroy—to win his love and not 
to excite his fear?” Well might Jesus say, “They 
wounded my head and feet, and my two out- 
stretched palms, so that the four corners of the 
earth—the north and south and east and west— 
might look unto me and be saved.” 

And Christ thus appearing, wounded in his 
flesh, is the greatest assurance of God’s mercy 
that yeu could have; it is as much as to say, 
“Justice has been satisfied. I am not the angry 
God, come amid the gloom and tempest of your 
heart to slay; but it is I—God manifest in the 
flesh crucified for you—to quell the storm’s fury, 
to bid 17 be still, and to bid you to be at peace.” 

Yes, the Spirit of Jesus is among us now. He 
saith to the mourner—* Be of good cheer ; it is I.” 
Behold, he walks to the tried and troubled saint, 
and says—“I am He who bare sorrows like unto 
thine, and I am with thee now.” 

Behold, he lays his hand upon our beating 
hearts, and says—‘‘ Oh, my people, these are the 
hands that will break the seals of the book of life 
and death; these are the eyes that will look upon 
you from the judgment-seat; this is voice that 
will speak to you; and, in the day of the revelation 


| of God’s wrath, it shall utter the sound which was 


heard above the storm of Gennesareth’s lake— 
“ Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid.” 
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MAN THE 
BY GEORGE MANVILLE 

PART THE SECOND—COMING IN. 
BELIEVE that I was one of the first to | 
get down to the spot where the lifeboat | 
was to be launched, and in my excitement | 
I felt ready to doff hat and wave it round | 
my head after the popular English fashicn 
of those who wish to encourage others. Not that 
those who manned the boat seemed to need en- 
couragement, for they sat there firm and stolid, 
each looking as if ready to do or die. Some were 
ready, others stripping for the work, and soon to 
a man they sat with their lifebelts girded on, their 
oars in their hands waiting the signal that should 
be given as the lifeboat was run down to the 
water’s edge, right forward with the waves rising 
foaming in. The lines were then seized, the horses 

drawn aside, a shout arose, “ All ready ?” 

“ Ay, ay,” was the response, and away with a 
rush went the duck-shaped boat, into the foam and 
spray, riding over this breaker as the oars dipped 
together, then driven back a little by that, and 
then my heart seemed in my mouth, for the boat 
seemed turning broadside to the shore, and if it 
did, I knew that the next moment it would be hurled 
upon the beach. But no; the stout ash blades 
bent as the men stooped to their work. The 





LIFEBOAT. 


IN TWC PARTS. 





FENN, 


| upon the sands being the object of every one’s 


attention. 

“Drifting on farder and farder,” said an old 
coastguard-man, closing his telescope with a snap; 
“‘how them masts keeps in her I can’t make out.” 

“They'll go short off d’rectly,” shouted another, 
“sea’s making 2 clean sweep over her. See her, 
sir P”” 

This was addressed to me, and I tried by shading 
my smarting eyes with my hands to catch sight of 
the ill-fated vessel, but, somehow, I could see 
nothing but foaming waves, leaping and hurrying 
one after the other, the dim moon, and the racing 
clouds rushing, torn and ragged, before the gale. 

I tried with the coastguard-man’s telescope, but 
with no better fortune, nor could I even make out 
the lifeboat now, which was lost in the watery 
waste, and shouted in the ears of my landlord my 
fear lest ill should befall her and her crew. 

“Not so much danger for her as you might 
think, sir,’ he shouted back, making a speaking 
trumpet of his two hands; “you sce, she rides 
like a cork, and if she oversets, she rights herself 
again, and all they have to do is to hold fast. But 
it’s a rough job, sir, all the same, and I, for one, 
shan’t rest happy till I see her back on her carriage, 





steersman put down | is helm, and the boat rose 
to the next billow liks a sea-bird, glided up quite 
a hill of water, and then seemed to balance itself 
on the apex for a moment before gliding down 
the other side into the trough of the sea, to be 
half hidden from sight, and a loud murmur, as 
of suppressed fear, made itself heard from the 
crowd in a lull of the storm. 

It was but a short lull, for the wind came tearing 
by the next moment laden with spray cut from the 
wave tops—a salt rain that whipped the face till 
it tingled again. Louder and louder roared the 
blast, its deafening noise seeming to confuse and 
stagger me as I stood straining my eyes after 
the boat, now losing sight of it as a cloud swept 
over the moon, now catching a glimpse of its blue 
and white sides as it rose upon a wave, the men’s 
faces showing quite plainly for a moment or two 
before a cloud of spray hid them from my sight. 

As I turned to look shoreward for a while, it 
seemed as if the whole of the fishing population 
had mustered there. Men were standing shoulder 


to shoulder, staring out to sea; boys were cluster- | 


ing wherever they could squeeze amongst thcir 
elders, and rough, careworn women with a hand- 
kerchief tied over their heads, held children tightly 
to their breasts, and talked loudly one to the 
other, and nodded and gesticulated, the bark 





with every man ready to answer to his name. It 
| is dangerous, too, for them, for I have known 
cases—not here—where the lifeboat has struck on 
ls rock, and been stove in, and the poor fellows 
| gone drifting along among the waves, floating, of 
| course, on account of their lifebelts, which kept 
their heads and shoulders above the water, but the 
| surf beating them cruelly, till, after bearing it for 
| a bit, the poor fellows’ heads have gone down one 
| by one upon their shoulders, and they’ve floated 
| away before the wind out, out to sea—ay, and out 
| too upon that great ocean of all eternity.” 
The men were very civil, and seeing the interest 
I tock in the lifeboat adventure, one of the coast- 
guard got me right out to the best position, and 
|onee more focused his glass for me to see if I 
| could catch sight of the ship. Then, seeing how 
poor a job I made of it, he took the glass himself, 
| and resting it upon my shoulder, shouted into my 
| ear the result of his observations. 
“Can’t see her always, sir, but they’re getting 
‘along right enough. Got the tido with them, and 
they’ll make the bark easily, though there is a sea 
on now—tremenjous. Yes, they’re making way, 
| famous—slow and steady pull docs it. *Eave her 
off a point or two, so as to take that wave just 
under your bows, my lad. Well done! She rides 
| over it famously.” 
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“ How long’ll they be getting up to the bark ?” 

“Oh, best part of an hour, yet, I dessay, and 
I hope the poor fellows on board are holding 
out.” 

“Can you see them ?” I asked. 

“ Well, no, sir, can’t say as I can, though now 
and then I fancy I can make out something in the 
rigging. Poor chaps! It’s rough times when a 
man has to take to the rigging, soaked and numbed 
with cold, and clinging up there, and knowing that 
any moment the stick you are on may be shook 
out of the ship’s hull, and come down with its top- 
hamper right into the boiling sea, and the ropes 
seeming like nets to hold you down. 

An hour went by, and another, but there was no 
sign of the lifeboat. The wise on such matters 
said that it might have reached the wreck, but 
been unable to make communications in so heavy 
a sea, and be beating about in the vessel’s lee, 
waiting for a chance. And the thought that the 
men on the wreck must be too numbed and cold to 
help with a line, and a dozen other surmises, were 
afloat, anxiety now beginning to assert itself here 
and there, for, even with the aid of a night-glass, 
nothing now could be made out through the mist 
of spray but the dim outline of the wrecked 
vessel. 

Another hour went by, and the gale seemed to 
have increased. The waves, that earlier in the 
night had been short and choppy, now swelled 
into huge billows, that heaved and beat over pier 
and jetty, drenching the watchers with spray as 
they dashed heavily amongst the piles, breaking 
up into storms of water, that were swept landward 
with the wind. 

Another hour, and still no sign of the lifeboat. 
The ship was visible, though, upon the sands, 
apparently with her masts yet firm, though how 
she could hold together in such an awful sea 
puzzled many there who knew the mighty power 
of the waves, and how each billow would lift the 
ill-fated ship, and then let her fall heavily back 
upon the treacherous sands. 

Again an hour passed slowly by, and though 
the violence of the wind had somewhat subsided, 
the sea ran furious and high, piling itself up, as it 
were, in great foam-capped mountains, each, as it 
rolled slowly in, seeming higher than the last, till 
it curled over, broke, and then raced back, to 
return with renewed force. 

Twice over, large vessels had been seen to come 
like phantoms from the misty darkness, flit uneasily 
by, their sailing lamps dancing up and down, and 
then they rapidly disappeared again, making for 
the offing. Then our hearts beat quick, as, miles 
away to the northward, a light—a blazing light 
appeared to shine fitfully across the sea for quite 
halfan hour. Then it suddenly disappeared, and 


men shook their heads and shouted one to the 





other, for the blazing light was what they termed 
a “flare,” being a tar barrel burned as a signal of 
distress by those in sore peril, and now the light 
was extinct. Had it burned out ? or—— 

“Gone down, sir, safe, and Lord ha’ mercy on 
’em !” said a rough fisherman at my side. “ Why, 
we aint had such a sea as this since I’ve been 
here.” 

And now there was a fresh cause for trouble; 
a knot of women had elbowed their way down to 
the front, and were eagerly questioning the men 
there. 

“ They’ve got husbands and brothers, and some 
are among them out in the lifeboat, sir,” said my 
landlord, who had now joined me. “ Poor things! 
they don’t say much; but their hearts is sore, I'll 
be bound.” 

He was right; there was no loud wailing and 
lamentation amongst the women, but the same 
eager, strained look was in every eye, for they 
knew that every journey taken might be the 
last. 

“Tt’s a thing as nobody can’t get used to,” con- 
tinued my landlord; “they’ve lifebelts, and there 
aint a better boat nowhere round the coast, but 
a man may always be washed out of her, or she 
may be stove against the ship she goes to help, 
and the men crushed. It’s a thing no one can’t 
get used to, whether it’s the men who goes or the 
women who stops and watches for their coming 
back. Look at ’em there, ready to start their eyes 
out of their heads, and there’s nothing to be seen 
but sea, sea, sea! It'll soon be daylight though, 
and then—hooray ! hooray !” 

His cheer was taken up on all sides, for now 
far out upon the waves there was a momentary 
glance of something white and gleaming. Another 
minute, and it was to be seen clearer, and as the 
grey dawn began to appear, there was the lifeboat 
steadily mounting this wave, then gliding down 
the next, with the oars dip, dip, as regularly as 
if she was in a mill-pond. 

It was hard work though yet, and great care 
was needed; but she came steadily on, till at the 
end of half an hour she was close in, so that those 
who manned her could hear our cheering, and we 
could make out that she was crowded with 
strangers, while right in the sternsheets by the 
steersman was a sight which brought a pitying 
moan from the glad-eyed women who stood on the 
jetty waving their shawls, for they could see that 
there was one of their own sex drooping there, 
drenched and cold,as she had been rescued from 
an awful death, and the poor creature held in her 
arms a child. 

Cheer? They did cheer as the boat at last 
glided over the bar and into the comparatively 
still water. Some were so excited that they made 
as if to leap off to meet those torn from the jaws 
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of death. And there were cheers, too, from the 
boat as the coxswain stood up and waved his 
dripping hat. 

Tt was an exciting scene—one that was often 
witaessed there, but none the less welcome were 
these strangers brought ashore, saved to a man 
when the sea swept their ship from end to end, 
and their refuge in the rigging was ready to 
yield to the storm. It was, as I said before, an 
exciting scene, one which roused the philanthropy 





in each nature, and made each man stand with 
tears in his eyes, and display an intense longing 
to shake hands with the whole world. And some- 
how, as I drew a long breath, and said, “Thank 
God, they’re safe!” I began to think of the great 
things men had done in art, in war, in the senate, 
and just then it seemed to me that greater than 
these things was to have given a lifeboat to our 
coast, and greater still to have gone out in her to 
save the life of one’s fellow-men. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ABOUT NELLIE,” “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 

2S. DAWSON had described Mar- 

garet Albury as a “sallow-faced 
thing, and six-and-twenty if she 
was a day.” Mrs. Dawson was a 
little severe perhaps, but she was 
right, Margaret was a girl—a woman rather— 
whom people seldom liked, and men never admired ; 
who had been nobody’s first love, and did not seem 
likely to be any one’s last; clever, but too sharp, 
self-possessed, and self-satisfied ever to be popular: 
quick to see the comic side of a situation and the 
weak point in a man’s character, and to play upon 
it—but men object to having the weak points in 
their characters played upon. She was well-read, and 
had a wonderful knack of remembering the right 
thing in the right place ; of pouncing down and ex- 
posing the fallacy of a man’s pet theory, and of 
spoiling the point of his most telling story by cor- 
recting the error it probably contained. All this 
made her appear clever perhaps, but it also made 
the story-teller appear small; and there is nothing 
men hate so much as being made to look small, 
especially by a woman. Margaret Albury, too, could 
be sarcastic, and she prided herself immensely on 
that accomplishment. Now, sarcasm may be all very 
well in its way, and occasionally helps one to feel 
very triumphant and altogether satisfied with one- 
self, but it is never conducive to popularity. There- 
fore, though Margaret Albury now and then said a 
telling thing, and often a sarcastic one, men passed 
her by ; they admired sharp bright things, but they 
did not care to feel their edge. Moreover, she had 
no beauty—not even a quick, merry laugh and 
pleasant little stories, as women of her class often 
have, to carry the day, and make her keenness be 
termed wit, and render her, on the rare occasions 
when she chose to drop her satire and her knowledge, 
charming. 

Margaret Albury was not, as may be easily divined, 
an overwhelming attraction in her paternal nest—cer- 
tainly not so great a one as the little dinners her 





mother knew so well how to arrange, or the library | 





| of which her father was so proud. It was the latter 
| which had been the means of making Richard Brand- 
ford a visitor. He had once, in the absence of Mr. 
| Dawson from his office, had a long chat with his 
partner concerning old and scarce books, wonderful 
| first editions and rare bindings, which ended in his 
going home one evening with Mr. Albury and spend- 
|ing a couple of hours at Notting Hill among his 
| literary treasures, but he declined all more sociable 
invitations. He never went out, he was not a party 
| man, he did not care for fourth-rate music, he never 
| dined away from his lodgings or his club, save with 
| some old friends at Kensington, but he would look 
in sometimes at Notting Hill on his way there. 

He spent Christmas in the North, but he returned 
to town before the new year dawned. His mother 
was abroad, so he intended to remain in town till 
June, then he should join her at Spa. He told 
Mrs. Albury this much (for she was fully endowed 
with the legacy Mother Eve left all her daughters— 
curiosity), though as a rule he seldom talked of him- 
self or his plans, and after a great deal of pressing 
he made her happy by accepting an invitation to 
dine and meet the Dawsons. He should rather like 
to meet Mrs. Dawson, he thought; he had met her 
sister, and he remembered his mother once saying 
that Mary Wood had been rather a nice girl, though 
he supposed she was getting elderly now she had a 
grown-up daughter. 

How delighted Mrs. Albury was! She dispatched 
an invitation to Kensington immediately, and one or 
two more in other directions, and she determined to 
give a little dinner-party which should do the house- 
hold credit, and let her guests see “that they knew 
how to manage things, and that they were not 
exactly nobodies.” The last remark was made in 
a spirit worthy of Mrs. Dawson herself. 

Richard Brandford had comfortable lodgings in 
the Bayswater Road. He belonged to a good club, 
but he was a man for whom chambers in St. James's 
Street or the Albany had no attractions, and at 
five o’clock on the day of the dinner in question he 
was in his dressing-gown, sitting in his easy chair 
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over the fire reading « last Quarterly, and he thought | very decent folk. The masculine part of the family 
turning out a bore. had their names down at one or two good clubs, kept 

“TI wish to goodness they hadn’t asked me,” he | tolerable horses, and patronised charity dinners; the 
said, yawning, and looking over his book at the fire. | feminine part were presented at court, frequented 
“I don’t want their dinner, or to meet their friends, | the park, visited among baronets’ wives and honour. 
only if I don’t go they'll think it is pride, I suppose, | able misses, and if they knew an earl, they made the 
or I would never have accepted. I don’t feel in the | most of him.” He was tired of his own set, though 
least inclined to go and dress.” | he had had so little to do with it, and he looked round 

Ife liked reading in his dressing-gown, and he | with a pleased sense of novelty. He was watching 
always put it on when he came in from a walk, just | two people at the end of the room, a lady and gentle. 
as he liked strolling about of a night without collar | man; they were not very young, but were looking at 
or cravat, not because he knew he looked well so— | some flowers together, almost like young lovers. They 
he was not an atom of a coxcomb, besides, his beard | amused him considerably, and wishing to know who 
hid his throat—but he hated restraint, even in the | they were, he asked his neighbour. 
most trifling things, and escaped from it if he could. “ Oh,” she answered, “it is Ada Clifford and George 
Naturally he was an indolent man, and though from | Denton; do they not look ludicrously happy ?” 
duty or a moral sense of any kind, or the opportunity | “Yes, why is it?” 
of doing a kind action, he would do anything, yet | “They have been in love with each other these 
from choice he would certainly do nothing. He hated | twelve years, and now they are going to be married,” 
trouble—nothing was a pleasure to him which in-| ‘“ Why have they waited so long?” 
volved it. He delighted in reading, thinking, writing ‘They hadn’t any money—they haven’t any more 
occasionally, and walking; he had almost a mania | now; but having spent their youth and beauty apart, 
for fresh air. Quiet, sunshine, and books made a | they think it as well to spend their middle age and 
world for him, out of which he objected to be either | ugliness together.” 
coaxed or dragged. He cared for nothing beyond ; “Oh,” he answered simply, amused at the cool 
certainly for but few human beings. He did not | and self-possessed way in which she made the most 
notice them enough to know them, or know them | candid remarks, as calmly as if she had known him for 
enough to like them. He almost shunned them, he|a century. She could do so, for she was one of those 
hated their society, and disliked all artificial amuse- | women who could do or say almost anything without 
ments invented by them. He sighed occasionally for | being in the least fast or forward, and no one ever 
more money than he had, for though well off, he was | accused her of flirting. She had not feminine soft- 
not rich for his position; yet liad he possessed it, the | ness enough to be liable to an imputation of feminine 
exertion of spending it would almost have bored him. | faults. 

He looked as irreproachable as the greatest ex- “That is precisely what Polly Dawson always 
quisite when he entered the Albury drawing-room | says,” she replied ; “‘she always says, ‘ Oh,’ as wisely 
a little before seven. Even Margaret Albury was | as an oracle.” 
roused from her cynicism, and admired him. He “Polly is Mrs. Dawson’s daughter, I suppose?” 
was a handsome man of eight or nine and twenty, | looking rather astonished; “I don’t admire the 
sufficiently tall, yet not a giant, and particularly | name.” 
well made. He had a clever, handsome face, with “You will admire the owner, though. I don’t care 
a good expression, two soft, brown, thoughtful eyes, | about girls myself, but I think she is rather nice. 
and a mouth about the corners of which lurked a | She is generally a little careless or crushed-looking, 
great capacity for quiet amusement. wears a limp dress, and too many bows and beads; 

“The North-country woman has not arrived yet,” | has a rich, soft complexion, like a peach, and 
his hostess’s daughter said. She had only seen him | seems a little frightened always. She makes me 
once before, but he looked so well she felt almost | think of a crumpled rose.” 
inclined to make herself agreeable, while he gazed| “I hope she'll come after that eloquent descrip- 
round at the atmosphere in which he found himself. | tion,” he said, suddenly feeling an interest in the 

He was a man who had few friends, though he ' dinner-party. “Has she any more attractions ?” 
knew almost every one by name and sight; who in “Yes, her nose turns up.” 
the Row, or a saunter down Pall ‘Mall, met a dozen “Oh, charming!” and he turned away disgusted, 
men he nodded to, yet none he stayed to chat with ; | his interest suddenly abated. 
who knew what good society was, though in town “Here they come,” she said, as the Dawsons en- 
the only people he visited were some old friends, the | tered; and she rose to greet them. He never forgot 
Claytons. They held precisely the same rank in life | turning round to see them. He never knew what 
as his own family, and he himself had once sarcas- | there was in the sight to make him smile, for, man 
tically described them—he could be a little sarcastic | as he was, he could not take in all the little details of 
too— country people, and in their own place mag- | the scene—could not understand all Mrs. Dawson’s 
nates; out of it, that is in town, passing muster as conscious pride of birth as she entered, or know what 
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music she thought the rustle of her one silk dress— | Ah, Captain Finch,” Margaret Albury said, at- 
that dress so seldom worn, save now and then on | tacking him as soon as he arrived, “ where are 
Sundays, and which showed so plainly the creases the concert tickets you promised me? they never 
where it had been folded up on week-days; and he | arrived.” 

did not notice the wonderful brooch, which could not | “Did they not!” perfectly aware of the fact, but 
possibly be gold, set with stones which betrayed looking intensely astonished. ‘ How could I be so 
their falseness in their magnificence; nor the old- | forgetful? I assure you I always keep a promise.” 

fashioned worked handkerchief in her hand, which | “So it seems, and that is why I heard no more of 
she held so carefully by a quarter of an inch of the | this one—you kept it to yourself.” It is difficult for 
middle; nor her smoothly-banded hair, and little | women of the Margaret Albury class to draw the line 
bead-dress which Polly had invented. Oh, that | between brusqueness and rudeness. 

dreadful little head-dress, with its mock lace and | Then dinner was announced, and Polly found her 
cheap finery! it set Margaret Albury’s teeth on an _ self going down with Richard Brandfcrd, behind her 
edge, and it would have reconciled a milliner to | mother and Mr. Albury, wondering how it was she 
blindness for the rest of her days! Somehow, he | felt so awkward, and where all the self-possession, 
hardly knew why, Richard Brandford almost laughed ; which never failed her when with poor Robert Welch, 
(and he looked well when he laughed), there was | had gone. She was soon at her ease, though. Richard 
something so unconsciously and comically vain- | Brandford knew perfectly that any one, however 
glorious about her as she walked into the room, simple, is always well informed on one subject, so 
feeling like the central figure in a small triumphal |he made her talk about herself, and asked her a 
procession. Then he saw Polly, who followed her | dozen questions, and listened to them with interest, 











mother—Polly in a limp white dress, which had been 
in the family for ages, and almost clung to her; 
with beads round her throat, and ribbon in her hair 
—beautiful hair, which she wore low on her forehead, 
like a Greek slave, with a flash of light in her inno- 
cent eyes, with a pouting, almost defiant smile upon 
her lips, and a flushed and frightened look upon her 
face as she hung back, hardly knowing what to do. 


She had never been out anywhere before, and it was 
| scarcely noticed them till you knew his face well, 


quite an ordeal. She felt confused and frightened, 
though Polly, as a rule, had a winning little air of 
self-possession. 


Then she heard Mrs. Albury say, “This is the | 


daughter of your old friend. Mr. Richard Brand- 
ferd, Miss Dawson,” 
She looked up for a moment, to see an amused face 
and two brown eyes, which reassured her immediately. 
“JT wonder if he was laughing at me,” she thought, 


as she sat down and waited for what might happen 


next. That proved to be the arrival of the last- 


expected guest, a Captain Finch, a man of about | 


siz-and-thirty, who had seen a good deal of service, 
and was now on half-pay. He was a good-looking 
man, with social position and a shallow pocket, 
gentleman-like and accomplished, agreeable and 
polished, a great flirt and an excellent humbug—a 


man who promised and said and looked a great, 


deal, and meant and did nothing. 


| owner. 
| minent and bright, obtruding upon you every moment, 


; and seemed amused, and made her feel that she was 
j at her best advantage, as people like to feel; and 
| then, too, she began to discover that he had won- 
derful eyes. A woman always looks at a man’s 


|eyes if she feels any awakening interest in their 


They were not large and staring and pro- 


as if impressing you with their own beauty, but 
soft, kind, almost loving, velvety browa cyes; you 


and then they were always remembered as its 
| distinguishing feature. So beneath their gaze 
Polly forgot to envy Margaret Albury her ease, or 
'to wish vainly that her father’s house and table 
were as well appointed as Mr. Albury’s; did not 
| even see any longer all the little defects in her own 
‘and her mothér’s toilets, with which she had been 
' getting impressed a little while before, and chatted 
naturally and easily with her neighbour. He told 
her, in return for her confidence, but little about 
himself ; he avoided answering any questions, though 
he asked her any number, and he seemed amused by 
her, and was a little patronising, as clever men—he 
gave her the idea of being clever—sometimes are 
with young girls, and he paid her the implied com- 
pliment of listening, seeming pleased with her con- 
versation—but he paid her no other. 
(To be continued.) 
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When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death: thou didst cpen the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers.” 


A bright sword by his side, 


fA’ TERE flew an angel through the murk mid air, 
FA Ped | 
ri Y 


a Where’er he lit, the flowers that grew so fair, 


Drooped their pale heads and died. 


| And in the homes of men spread doubt and fear 
Where that dark angel came, 

As one by one they fell—the loved, the dear, 

| Bencath that sword of flame. 
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They called him Death—the strong—the terrible, 
All dread and fearful things 

Haunted the darkness of the shade that fell 
From his far-spreading wings. 


And as the years moved on their ceaseless round 
More bitter grew the wail, 

“ Stronger than Death is none,” and none was found 
Against him to prevail. 


But Death grew weary once, and sleeping lay, 
His bright sword in his hand, 





| 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


When One, whom all men scorned, passed by that way, | 


A stranger in the land. 





A crown of thorns upon His brow did rest, 
Meanly He was arrayed ; 

He took the sword, and in His own true breast 
Deep laid the shining blade. 


Death cannot find it now, though night and day 
He walks the earth’s green sward, 

And fades the flowers and calls the loved away, 
Gone is his shining sword. 


And there are visions of a glorious time 
That shall the lost restore, 

And voices heard in prophet tones sublime, 
“Then Death shall be no more.” A. E.A,. 








STORIES OF 


hours beside the “Quiver Cot” lately. 
Dear Willy C. still lives—just lives—more 
3 weak and white, more patient and gentle 
and sweet than ever. I had not seen my 
little pet for many months, and at first he could 
scarcely remember my face; but when I smiled and 
spoke to him, he gave me the dearest possible little 





welcome, slipped his scrap of a hand into mine, and | 


made me sit down close to him. I said a little re- 
proachfully, “‘ Why, Willy, you had almost forgotten 
your old friend.” 

“Only just at first,” he answered, “before you 
laughed at me; but I sees such a lot of people.” 

Dear little man! he quite made up for what he 
evidently considered a kind of neglect by his exceed- 
ing sweetness. Very tenderly and carefully all Willy’s 
friends are thought of during his many silent hours. 
He had a great deal to tell me. I asked about his 
time spent at Margate; but the subject was not one 
he cared for. He put it aside, saying, “It was lonely 
there. You takes a long time to get used to a place; 
and there aint no place like this hospital.” 

I had a talk about various changes which had 
happened since my last visit—of friends who had 
gone, doctors, ladies, nurses, &c. His pet nurse I 
dare hardly mention, though she had left the hospital 
some months before, to take a more responsible post 
elsewhere. I knew he was exceedingly attached to 
her, and did not like to bring the thought of her 
absence to his mind. He seemed to know of what I 
was thinking, for he said, “And Nurse L., she was 
the worst of all; I did cry when she went away. At 
first it seemed as if she was on night duty; but then 
when night come it was just the same—no Nurse L. ; 
and it seemed so long.” After a moment he said, 
putting into very simple words the saddest, most 
difficult lesson we have to learn, “It is always like 
that. The people what you love the best, and what 


loves you the best, always goes and leaves you, or 
else you has to go and leave them.” 


And ‘then, by 


HAVE been spending some very pleasant | 








| quite true! 


“THE QUIVER COT.” 


different paths, our thoughts reached the same end, 
and a smile came over the serious little face, and he 
said happily, “ Not there, will it?” 

Oh! the wonderful depth of trust and love in a 
frail child, who has had no “ experiences,” so called, 
but who has “the love of Christ which passeth know- 
ledge” in his kind little heart. He told me bits of 
hospital news—of little patients who had gone, either 
to heaven or home to their mothers, making every- 
thing his own concern, and sure of my interest in all 
that interested him. I was amused at the calm way 
in which he spoke of “his letters.” Each morning 
he asks his nurse, in most business-like manner, “ if 
his letters have come?” So kindly has my appeal 
been responded to that seldom a day passes with- 
out @ letter for Willy from some one of his kind 
little friends. Many a weary hour is helped along 
pleasantly for him by this means; and he said to me, 
when he had made some remarks about “ his letters,” 
** Will you, please, thank everybody what has written 
to me, and tell ’em I’m very much obliged to ’em for 
taking the trouble, and I like the letters very much ?” 

With avery glad face indeed, Willy told me of a 
most unheard-of piece—or rather two pieces—of 
good fortune. As far as possible I will give his own 
words, He had called my attention to his poor dear 
hands, so wonderfully thin, with the fingers swollen 
at the ends, and I felt so sorry to see them that I 
could say nothing for a minute; then I told him 
how nice it was to be among kind friends who felt 
for all his pains and weakness, and loved to do all 
they could to ease him. 

“Oh yes,” answered the sweet voice, “I know; 
and everybody loves me, and is kind to me; and yet 
I don’t do nothing for ’em, except ask God to bless 
’em and let ’em go to heaven when they die.” 

Thus telling of his causes for thankfulness, he 
remembered suddenly his wonderful good fortune. 
Slightly raising himself in his eagerness, he broke 
out suddenly—* What do you think? It’s true— 
On Easter—yes, that’s the name—on 
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Easter, I got a lot of money—five shillings; and | 
five more—that’s ten. Come in two letters, for me, 
Willy, in this ‘ Quiver Cot.’ I couldn’t believe I had 
such a lot of money; but I was glad, ’cos But | 
you guess what I done with it—try, now.” 

I guessed that he had put it in the bank, 

“No; try again. Better than that.” 

«Put it in a money-box ?” 

“No, no; I’ll tell you. My father is out of work— 
he’s been ill a long, long time; and mother aint got 
much raoney, only what she gets here for helping in 
the girls’ ward, cleaning up and that. So I gave it 
to her; and she was so pleased. And I know you 
will tell the people what sent it that I send my | 
love to ’em, and thank ’em very much for that lot | 
o money. Tell ’em I gave it to mother, and how 
pleased we both was.” 

He afterwards, in the course of another conversa- 
tion, said that ‘“‘God must have made those kind 
people think of sending the money;” and we both | 
agreed to think so. 

While I was talking to Willy, a little fellow of | 
eight, stout and rosy enough to look at, came and 
stood close to me, and after a long gaze said, “I 
knows you;” and teok my hand. 
« I tried to think over the many, many little boys I | 
had seen in and out of the hospital, but could not | 
remember those identical rosy cheeks. I shook my | 
head, | 

“Ah, but I do,” he persisted; “I krew’d you | 
when you spoke. Don’t you remember Bobby, what 
had fits? Iwas in three years ago—in Nurse L.’s 
ward, Iwas only five then; now I’m eight, and I can | 
tell the clock. I goes to school when I’m at home; 
but my mother found the fits coming on again, so 
she took ’em in time, and got me in. I like being | 
here;” and he grinned all over his merry face. 

I did recall him then—a fat rogue in petticoats. 
“But,” I said, “you are clever to remember me for 
three years, Bobby.” 

“Ah,” he said, “you was the lady as had the 
toys.” Willy enjoyed the joke, and so did I. Bobby 
continued: “I came in two months ago. I’m not 
very bad with the fits, but they come on very sudden ; 
perhaps I shall have one while you are in the ward. 
Don’t you be frightened if I do; I don’t do nothing, 
only make a noise; it don’t hurt.” 

About an hour after Bobby did have a fit, by 
Willy’s bed. I suppose I looked startled, but dear 
Willy calmly said, “He don’t never fall down; and it 
don’t hurt him, poor fellow. He’ll soon be better ;” 
and in a few seconds Bobby was himself again, 
smiling over his infirmity, and telling me as a great 
joke that the cook was very much afraid of his | 
“having one” in the kitchen, where he sometimes | 
travelled with his nurse upon little errands. He 
mischievously hoped he would have the pleasure of | 
astonishing cook, who was always very anxious to 
get poor Bob out of her sight. | 





| 
| 








Just before I left the ward, after tea, Bobby came 
beaming up to me, as if the greatest possible fun 
had happened. “I had one in the kitchen!” Little 
saucy fellow—his laugh was quite irresistible, though 
I hope my readers won’t be very angry with both of 
us—Bobby and me—for enjoying such a very peculiar 
amusement. 

There were many other dear little ones to talk to, 


| but my time was limited, and I had known Willy 


from the first; so I was his especial visitor, but he 


| spared me to go round to all the beds. One dear 


little fair-haired boy—very tiny—who laughed about 


| his lame leg having “‘a cradle” all to itself, put out 


his wee hand when I said good-bye, and whispered, 
“T like you; come again to see me.” Such a nice 
little graceful greeting: something surely to value 
greatly—the free gift of a baby’s love. Another 
little fellow who ought to have been flat on his back, 
was raising himself to have a good stare at me, a 
visitor, making myself strangely “at home” in his 
ward. I went to him, and told him I used to know 
a little boy who had laid in that same cot, and who 
had a bad leg too, but who got cured because he did 
lie down. The tiny fellow opened his wide eyes, and 


| after another stare, said, “ But it isn’t time to go to 


sleep yet, it isn’t tea-time even.” 

“ Ah! but,” I said, “ what about that poor little sick 
leg of yours, if you sit up?” 
ig Why,” answered my saucy friend, “it don’t get 
no better if I lie still.” 

I again brought forward his predecessor as an in- 
stance. He listened patiently enough, and asked 
questions. When I left the ward an hour later, he 
called me to pick up his cowslip ball, and when I gave 
it him, he whispered, “ Come again, I am going,to 
lie still.” 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

276. Quote the passage in which one of the minor 
prophets makes distinct allusion to the “standing 
still of the sun and moon” in the time of Josbua. 

277. Quote the passage in which God is repre- 
sented as preparing a sacrifice and bidding his guests 
to it. 

278. We read of three kings who when danger 
threatened themselves or their countries covered 
themselves in sackcloth. Name them. 

279. Three prophets, when in deep distress of 
mind, besought God to take away their lives. Give 
their names. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 703. 
269. Gal. ii. 13. 
270. 1 Kings xix. 11, 12; Amos i. 1; Matt. xxvii. 
54; xxviii. 2; Acts xvi. 26. 
271. Amaziah caused ten thousand of the children 
of Seir to be so destroyed (2 Chron. xxv. 12). 
272. Psa. xvi. 10; Luke iv. 34; Acts iii. 14. 
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BIBLE NOTES. 


THE GREAT SUPPER (Luke xiv. 15—24). 


}) CERTAIN man made a great supper, and | went excused himself on the plea that he had mar. 
i) bade many.” Though there is a strong ried a wife. This would have been reason suficient 
resemblance between this parable and according to the Levitical law (Deut. xxiv. 5) why he 
that of “the marriage of the king’s should not go to the battle, but it was none why he 
,”’ they are essentially different, and | 'should not come to the feast. He does not ask 
were spoken aia different occasions. Here our | |to be excused. His reply is, “I cannot come,” 
Lord had been invited to eat bread with one of the | another way of saying, “I will not come.” These 
chief Pharisees, and a remark made by one of the | excuses had been anticipated and refuted by Christ’s 
guests who sat at the table with him, “ Blessed is | teaching, that there is another field for which 
he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God,” gave | ought to sell all and buy it (Matt. xiii. 44), naa 
pe _ ee of —s te a we o wer taken up (Matt. xi. 29), another feast to 
No doubt the many whom the rich man invited | be preferred to all earthly pleasures. The servant 
were the Jews, not indeed the whole nation, but returned to report the ill success that had attended 
those who might be regarded as most favourably | him; how those who were bidden had shown them. 
disposed for embracing the truth, among whom we | selves unworthy in that they preferred the things 
rank the scribes and Pharisees, while by those who | which proved a hindrance to the call made on them 
were afterwards called in, we may understand pub- | | to come to the supper prepared for them. 
licans and sinners, as well as those who were even | “ Then the master of the house said to his servant, Go 
more despised than these, if such could be found. out quichly into the streets and lanes of the city, and 
May we not regard the rich man as representing | bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, 
Christ, who called his people by the voice of the | and the blind.” Compare this order with the precept 
Baptist who preached repentance, of his disciples | the Great Teacher had just laid down for the guidance 
who went forth at their Master’s bidding to summon | | of him and those circumstanced as he was, at whose 
men into his kingdom, and of himself who went | | table he was sitting. Beggars and maimed are those 
about doing good, and preached in their synagogues | who are invited—a fit description of all in heathen 
the things pertaining to his glorious kingdom ? There | lands. Without the Gospel the world is a vast hos- 
was nothing novel in the proceeding that the host | pital of incurables. Those who were invited in the 
should send to tell the invited guests that everything | second place, came with the servant to the ban- 
was ready for the entertainment, and that he awaited |quetting-hall, and took their places. He then went 
their coming. With us this would be strange, but | and informed his master that there was still room 
not so in the East, where it was the custom. All| whereupon he received a new commission of ola 
things were ready in an especial manner when Christ | application than the preceding one. 
came into the world. The prophecies of acoming| “Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel 
Messiah were fulfilled, and the gates of the kingdom | them to come in, that my house may be full.” How like 
were thrown open to admit the Jews to the enjoy- | | this is the command Christ gave his apostles: “Go 
ment of blessings which were no longer future, but | ye into all the world, and teach all nations. Make 
were now before them, waiting their acceptance of | no exception; whosoever is willing let him come and 
them. be made a partaker of the blessings that you, as my 
“And they all with one consent began to make excuse.” | accredited messengers, are authorised to promise.” 
The excuses offered by the bidden guests are very | By “compel them to come in,” of course we under- 
weak, and quite enough to make the host angry. | stand that the servant was to use a moral compulsion, 
The man who bought the ground ought surely to’! and not physical force. So Christ’s messengers now 
have seen it before he made so important a purchase, | must use so much zeal and importunity that all may 
He who bought the oxen ought surely to have tried | feel constrained to come in. 
them before he invested his money. There is a | The parable closes with solemn warning. “The 
guilt in their occupations; what they were doing | men who were bidden in the first instance shall not 
was perfectly right and proper. They are to be con-| taste of my supper.” They did not wish to detach 
demned in that they do these things at the time! themselves from the Lord; they desired to be ac- 
they ought to have availed themselves of their in-| counted still his friends and dependants, but on their 
vitation, for they had accepted it. These twosend a| own terms. And this is the point of application to 
courteous request to him who was waiting for them, | each and all of us who are willing to be Christ’s dis- 
“I pray thee have me excused.” There is an em.- | ciples on terms of our own making, but who will not 
phasis on me. “Whatever may be the case with others, | accept the offers of grace in his way. Let us beware 
who can and ought to come, I am obliged to ask how we turn aside from Him who calls to us—“ Come, 
thee to excuse me.” The third to whom the servant | for all things are ready.” 





















